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Little February! ' 


7. AS many of you enjoy looking back though your old copi ’ 
of Were Wispom and reading again some favorite story, I enjo | 
looking through the old, old copies of WEE WisDom and reading stori 
that were written when I was a little girl. I did not have WEE Wispo 
when I was small, but I am sure I would have loved it, for I alwa 
find something in it that is a thrill and a delight, something that I wi 
I might share with you. I have been browsing through the numbers 
the magazine this morning, and this is what I found: 
“What, ho! Who's here? 
Little February, dear; 
Shortest month of all the year. 
Quite too short for fear or strife, . 
Just long enough for love and life, 
When filled with peace and joyous cheer.” 


I do not know who wrote this little verse, but I am sure whoeve 
did write it was a jolly person. - 

February is the shortest month, usually with only twenty-eight days 
but every fourth year, called a leap year, she is given twenty-nine days 
“for love and life.” 1952 is a leap year, so we shall all have one ext 
day this month to fill ‘‘with peace and joyous cheer.” 

Although February is the shortest month of all the year it brings us 
one of the happiest of holidays, St. Valentine's Day. On this day we 
send beautiful cards and gifts to those we love. There used to be at 
old custom in England of going “valentining.” In the early morning 
of St. Valentine’s Day the children gathered in groups and went from 
house to house singing songs beneath the windows in the homes o 
those they loved, much as we sing carols at Christmas time. In retur 
the people threw them little cakes and candies, There is also an old 
tradition that the birds choose their mates on St. Valentine’s Day. 

We are all glad that Little February is too short for fear and strif 
but long enough for love and life. 


Editor. 


Published monthly by UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Entered 
second-class matter, at the post office at Lee’s Summit, Mo. Accepted for mailing at special rate 0 
postage provided for in section 1103, act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized Oct. 27, 1922. 

Editor: Jane Palmer, Associate Editor: Anna Thompson. 

Unity School publishes Unity, Weekly Unity, Good Business, Daily Word, You, Unity Sunde 
School Leaflet, and Wee Wisvom. All these periodicals may be obtained from Unity School an 
from Unity centers. Subscription price of all magazines, $1 a year, except Wee Wispom, which is % 
Single copies: Weekly Unity, 5 cents; Wee Wispom, 20 cents; all others, 15 cents. 
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A NEW SERIAL 
BY 
RULAND WALTNER 


Copyright 1952 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Part One 


REGG Calhoun stopped 

spading the Andrews’ gar- 
den. His stunned gray eyes 
hunted for the speaker as the 
voice said again, “Are you the 
orphan everyone’s talking 
about ?” 

A boy who was about Gregg’s 
age was leaning against the 
fence next door. The early 
spring sun shone on his sleek, 
black hair and the brass but- 
tons on the new baseball suit 
that he was wearing. A ball 
and a catcher’s mitt were in 
the basket of the shiny new 
bicycle that he straddled. 

“Why should anyone talk about me?” Gig 
asked. 

In the week that he had been with the An- 
drews, while the addition to the orphanage was 
being completed, he had seen no one from the 
gray house on the north. Mrs. Andrews said 
that Mr. and Mrs. Pittenger and their only son 
were away on vacation. She had sighed and 
added that it was no wonder Butch Pittenger 
made problems wherever he went. He was in 
and out of school so much that he had trouble 
keeping up with his classmates, and he was left 
out of many things that they did. 

Now, as Gregg looked into the half-laughing, 
half-mocking eyes staring across the fence at 
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him, he knew that the vacation was ended and 
that Butch had come home. 

“Mom says this neighborhood’s too good for 
boarders,” Butch told him. “She wants Dad to 
raise a row about your being here. She says 
you'll be a bad influence because you haven't 
got any folks.” 

Gregg’s face burned. “I wouldn’t be an 
orphan if I could help it,” he said, careful to 
keep his voice from trembling and showing how 
much he had been hurt. “But she needn’t worry. 
I'll be here only a couple of weeks. The An- 
drews took me because the superintendent's their 
friend, and he asked them to.” 


“But they get paid for it,” Butch persisted. 
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Gregg shrugged. “For my board and room,” 
he agreed. 

“Then what are you working for?” the other 
boy demanded. ““They’ve got to feed and keep 
you, anyway.” 

Gregg lifted his spade and watched the earth 
spill in a rich, brown stream as he turned it. 

“You've got a home,” he said. ‘So you don’t 
know how it feels not to have one. I like to pre- 
tend I belong here; and if you belong, you do 
things around a place.” 

“Sez you!” Butch sneered. “You're being an 
eager beaver so the Andrews’ll adopt you! But 
they've got three-year-old twins, and they won't.” 

“O. K.,” Gregg agreed. “Besides, I’m twelve. 
Folks think a boy twelve is too old to adopt.” 

He hoped that he sounded careless and matter- 
of-fact. He was not sure that he did, for he 
wanted a home like this one more than he 
wanted anything else in the world. His father 
had been a hero in a great fire that destroyed the 
factory where he worked. But that was long ago. 
Gregg was very small when the message came 
that his father would never be back in the apart- 
ment. His mother had held Gregg close, but she 
had not cried. As the years passed, it grew hard 
for him to remember his father clearly. But he 
had his picture and the medal, along with the 
stories that his mother had clipped from the 
newspapers and others that she told him. 

His mother was like a small, bright candle 
burning against the shadows; but one day 
the winds blew too hard against the candle 
and the bright flame went out. Gregg was 
older then, and he could remember her well 
—her laughter and her sweetness, and the 
bright glow about her that was as much a 
part of her as her face or body. He could 
remember so many things she said, but he 
liked one best of all. It was, “Want things 


i 


“No trucks allowed on this boulevard, madam. Pull over to the curb, and let me see your driver’s license.” 


that are worth while, Gregg. Want them hard. 
And prepare yourself to have them.” 

Now that he was an orphan and alone, every 
day he tried to do something that would make 
him ready to fit into a home if someone should 
want a boy as big as he. He had thought a great 
deal about it, and he had decided that he must 
be honest and brave and friendly, that he must 
take his share of responsibility for keeping the 
place where he lived clean and happy and 
smooth-running. 

He began digging furiously. When he was 
busy, he was always happier than he was when 
he sat around, wishing for things that he did not 
have. 

But Butch would not let him work. He began 
throwing his ball against Gregg’s spade, at first 
idly and then teasingly. Each time Gregg had 
to cover it with dirt, or to throw it back, 

“Cut it out!” he said. 

Instead, Butch threw the ball so hard that the 
spade handle jerked and sent prickles of pain 
through Gregg’s palms. 


Anger welled hot in him. He wanted to jump | 


over the fence and return the ball in a way that 
would make Butch miore careful about what he 
did. But a fight might start trouble between the 
Andrews and their neighbors, and the Andrews 
had been kind to him. 

“I promised to get this done by noon,” he said, 
“but I can’t if you keep on slowing me down.” 
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Butch laughed and threw the ball again. Again 
it struck the spade, and again the handle stung 
Gregg’s hands. 

He picked up the ball and shoved it into his 

ket. 

“Hey,” Butch called, “you can’t do that!” 

“I've already done it,” Gregg answered. “Let 
me alone, and you can have it back.” 

“If you wasn’t an orphan, I'd bust you one,” 
Butch spluttered. 

Gregg made no answer. 

“You give it here, or I'll—I’ll tell Mom you 
took it!” Butch threatened him. 

Gregg leaned on his spade and studied him 
without a trace of the fear that Butch apparently 
expected him to feel. 

“You're a bully,” he said, “but I don’t think 
you're a coward or a liar. You'd be both if 
you told her that. So I'll keep 
the ball, and give it to your 
father tonight.” 

He went calmly back to his 
gardening. 

Butch fumed and fussed, but 
he did not go to his mother. 
When Gregg kept on ignoring 
him, he said sullenly, ‘Give it 
to me, and I'll go. I don’t want 
to stay here, anyway.” 

Gregg tossed him the ball, 
and he swung onto his bicycle 
and pedaled furiously away. 

The Andrews’ neighbors on the south were 
the Carters. Mr. Carter owned the drugstore in 
the shopping center three blocks away. He usual- 
ly spent the afternoon in his garden. Now, he 


_ came out of his big white house with his arms 


full of tools. He seldom laughed, but he was 
laughing as he came down the path to his rose 
beds. 


“Good work, Gregg!” he chuckled, “You 


put on the best show Mother and I've seen in 


a long time. We caught it all from her window.” 
Gregg flushed. He liked and admired Mr. 
Carter; and although he had seen frail little Mrs. 
Carter only when she walked in their garden 
with her husband, or rode with him in their car, 
he liked her, too; and he hoped that they would 
not think that he was a trouble maker. 
“Mother wanted me to come out and help 
you,” Mr. Carter said, “but I told her you could 
handle him. And you did! Without a fight!” 
Gregg dréw a deep breath. Far from being dis- 
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While We Sleep 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


While we are sleeping 

The kind Father’s keeping 
A watch that is 
Restful and calm. 

God is infolding 

And tenderly holding 
The world in His 
Infinite palm! 


appointed in him, the Carters were pleased! He 
felt a glow of happiness, but he did not care to 
talk or think about Butch. He had seen boys 
like. him before, and he felt sorry for them. 
They had better clothes and more things to play 
with than the other fellows, but they never had 
many friends. 

“We always liked boys,” Mr. Carter said as 
he began to lay out his tools, “but Butch sort 
of soured us on them.” 

He began to prune the rose arbor that was 
the pride of the neighborhood. On his side of 
the hedge, Gregg raked clods out of the bed that 
he had spaded. 

The garden was very quiet with the pulsing 
stillness that belongs to early spring. The cro- 
cuses were in bloom, and a few jonquils flout- 
ished yellow trumpets in the sunlight. A fat robin 
ran across the grass so fast that 
it was hard to say that he was 
not flying, and someone down 
the boulevard had sent up a 
kite. Gregg could see its square 
blue head and its long white 
tail floating almost straight 
against the quiet sky. How nice 
it would be if he belonged here 
—if he really were a part of 
this good life, and would never 
have to leave it! 

The screen door slammed, 
and the twins burst out. Yellow- 
haired Taffy was in the lead, with her calico doll 
Freckles held tight against her heart, and Tad’s 
new red dump truck clutched bulkily under one 
arm. Tad was chasing her as fast as his plump 
legs could carry him, but his round, flushed 
face already indicated defeat. Taffy was slim 
and quick. She was always getting the better 
of Tad, swooping down on his treasures and 
making off with them like a pirate. 


Gregg stepped into her path and held out 
both arms as if he were a policeman. Anger 
flashed into Taffy’s rosy face, and she puckered 
it to cry. Then Gregg said loudly, “No trucks 
allowed on this boulevard, madam. Pull over to 
the curb, and let me see your driver’s license.” 

Taffy’s face smoothed into eagerness. This 
promised to be a better game than running from 
Tad. After all, she could not play with his truck, 
because he would grab it the moment she put it 
down. Tad, too, who had puffed up ready to 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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Day Remember 


By Olive Rambo Cook 


ELESTE DUBOIS tied a scarf over her 

dark braids, kissed Maman good-by, and 

tan down the path to the bayou’s edge. She 

stepped into the pirogue quickly, for her brother 
Pierre was waiting, paddle in hand. 

“You must have washed every cup and saucer 
twice,” Pierre said impatiently as he dipped the 
paddle into the water and the boat started for- 
ward. “Do you want us to miss the merchant, 
and Great Grandmére Celeste not to have a 
gift on her hundredth birthday?” 


“Oh, Pierre, I did hurry,” Celeste said breath- 
lessly, “but there was extra work to do this 


Saturday morning. You know I wouldn’t miss 


giving Great Grandmére a present when she 
named me Celeste, after herself.’ Celeste’s 
brown eyes were shining. “It doesn’t matter. You 
can take us like the wind.” 

“A spring breeze,” Pierre said as he smiled 
slowly. The pirogue was a slender, trim little 
boat that their father had hewn out of a single 
cypress log, and it fairly flew over the water. 

The February sun was warm and bright, and 


birds were singing. Fresh spring smells and 
sounds filled the air. Wild mallard ducks circled 
overhead and settled on the bayou behind them. 

Next week, Valentine's Day was to be Great 
Grandmére’s birthday, her hundredth one, and 
big plans were being made to celebrate it ai 
the old home place where she lived with her 
oldest son. Everyone would bring baskets of 
food to spread out on long tables under the oak 
trees. Relatives and neighbors—everyone was 
planning to be there. There would be gifts too. 
Celeste gave a long happy sigh as she thought 
about the plans. | 

Pierre and Celeste were the youngest of a 
large family, Pierre being twelve years old, and 
Celeste a year younger. They were the only chil- 
dren left at home, and they seemed almost like 
twins, with slender faces and dark eyes and hair. 

They lived on a short little bayou that was 
called simply the Dubois Bayou because Great- 
great-grandpére and Grandmére’s house had 
been the only one on it until their children 
settled roundabout. 
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The Dubois Bayou joined another one called 
Lafourche. Bayou Lafourche was like a village 
street one hundred and twenty miles long, with 
houses scattered on both sides, and small settle- 
ments where there were stores and perhaps a 
church and a school. There were a few big 
towns, with bridges and ferries to cross back 
and forth, Little farms stretched back behind 
the houses. 

Only once had Celeste and Pierre traveled the 
length of Bayou Lafourche. That was when their 
uncle Raoul from Baton Rouge had taken them 
in his new automobile from where the bayou 
started at the Mississippi River all the way to 
Golden Meadow, which was not far from the 
gulf. 

It was more than 175 years ago that the first 
Dubois family had come from Nova Scotia, 
settled on the bayou, and built the very house 
where Great Grandmére lived this day. They 
were French people hunting a home in a new 
land. 

Great Grandmére had told Celeste and Pierre 
all about the olden times when steamboats came 
down Bayou Lafourche, before the purple water 
hyacinths choked the waterways. 


Celeste thought of all these things as she and 


Puppy Love 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 


I made my pup a Valentine, 
But he tore it all apart, 


It was a cookie heart. 
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And then he ate it, art and all: 


Pierre went to buy the little old lady a gift. 

Shortly they entered Bayou Lafourche, and as 
they rounded a turn they saw a long yellow bus 
that was a traveling store. 

“The merchant, Mr. Abadie, is already here,” 
Celeste cried excitedly, and all the Saturdays and 
evenings after school when they had worked 
to get money for the gift raced through her 
mind. It had been cold and rainy in January, and 
after an hour or two of gathering moss they 
would be wet, and their arms would ache from 
the cold. Several times they had taken Papa's 
big flat boat with its high platform built in, so 
that they could reach the trees at the edge of the 
swamp where the long moss grew. Pierre could 
manage the boat like a man. Later they sold the 
moss for use in mattresses. 

Celeste thought of the money in Pierre’s 
pocket and gave a long, thankful sigh. Gather- 
ing moss was fun—but it was hard work, too! 

Men and women already were coming to the 
bus, some carrying baskets of eggs to trade. It 
is an old bayou custom, this traveling store. 
First it was a wagon, then it became a large 
bus. 

Celeste tingled with pleasure as she and Pierre 
stepped up into the big bus. She felt rich and 
grown-up. 

They first looked at 
some fancy combs with 
shiny sets, but which 
Pierre said were too fancy. 
Then they looked at mate- 
rial for a dress. Mam- 
an gave her a nice dress 
last Christmas, and it is as 
good as new,” Celeste 
said, so they went on. 

Nothing seemed exactly 
right until Celeste saw 
, the red box. She grabbed 
oF Pierre’s arm and ex- 
claimed, ‘Look, Pierre, 
look!” It was a wonderful 
red satin box, heart- 
shaped, with a quilted 
top and tied with a beauti- 
ful big bow of red ribbon. 
It was wrapped in some- 
thing clear and shiny that 
let all the loveliness shine 
through. They moved 
nearer and read the words 
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printed on a card—‘To one I love.” The box 
was filled with three pounds of chocolate 
creams. 

“Pierre, Pierre,” Celeste whispered ex- 
citedly as she read the price tag. “It says 
$2.50. We have enough to buy it! Three 
whole pounds of chocolate candy—and the 
box!”” 

“But that is over eighty cents a pound,” 
Pierre calculated slowly. “Too much for the 
candy!” 

“The box! Oh, Pierre, Grandmére would love 
the beautiful box. That is the real gift. She would 
keep it forever. You can’t figure the box by the 
pound!” 

Pierre hesitated. ““Let’s look a little more,” he 
suggested. Celeste sighed, but she went with her 
brother, looking carefully at everything. Finally 
Pierre went back to the red box. He lifted it then 


turned it this way and that. Celeste thought 


that she could not stand the waiting. 

“You and Grandmére are just alike,” Pierre 
said teasingly as he went to the front of the 
bus with the box in his hand. “Your eyes see only 
beauty.” He handed the box to Mr. Abadie. 
"We'll take it,” he said as he began to count 
out the money. 

“It’s for our Great Grandmére’s hundredth 

birthday,” Celeste said radiantly. “Oh, Mr. 
Abadie, don’t you think she'll love it?” 
_ “Well now,” Mr. Abadie laughed. “I’ve 
never been a hundred years old, but knowing 
your Grandmére, I am sure that she will. Some- 
thing pretty always caught her eye when she used 
to come to the store. You're planning a big day 
for the fourteenth, I hear.” He wrapped the 
box in heavy paper, and then put it in a paste- 
board box which he fastened with tape. 

Pierre carried the package carefully until they 
got to the pirogue. After Celeste got in and sat 


- Celeste wiped the water off the box. 


down, he handed the gift to her. In a few 
minutes they were on their way home. 

“Tm singing inside, I'm so happy,” Celeste 
said gaily. ‘“Grandmére will just love this gift. 
She likes candy. And the box” Celeste sighed 
rapturously. “There is room in it for all her 
trinkets and keepsakes.’’ She held it lovingly. 

Boats and pirogues were busy on the water- 
way, and along the roadway motor cars went 
honking by, passing horses and buggies in their 
hurry. Pierre and Celeste knew many of the 
people, and called greetings to them. 

Suddenly Pierre frowned. ‘““There is that Louis, 
who brags that he has the best pirogue along 
the whole bayou,” he said. “Some of these days 
I will show him, yes!” 

Louis, his blue eyes laughing a challenge, 
brought his pirogue toward them in a long 
sweeping curve. 

“Hi, there! What you say, Pierre? Ready to 
race that old tub of yours? Too bad you don’t 
have a good one like this.” A taunting grin 
spread over his face, and his brother grinned too. 
“Me, I skim over the water like a gull. Never 
was there such a pirogue.” He leaned on his 
paddle, and looked at Pierre and Celeste. 

“Oh, yes, there is such a pirogue—even a bet- 
ter one!” Celeste answered hotly. “Our Papa 
makes the best pirogues in the whole parish. He 
says they can ‘ride out a flood or float on a dew.’ 
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He made this one, and Pierre, he can show you.” 

Louis shrugged, and his brother's grin 
widened. “But when will you show me? For 
months you have been saying that. I think you 
are both afraid!” he teased. 

“We'll show you that we're not afraid!” 
Pierre said angrily. “I'll race you right now to 
Broussard’s ferry, and end this talk!” 

“I guess that will show you who’s afraid,” 
Celeste said tartly. She looked at Pierre proudly 
as she settled the box on her lap, and then she 
slid a little closer to her brother so that the front 
end of the boat lifted in the water. 

Louis got his boat even with theirs, a boy 
who had been watching from the bank shouted, 
“Go!”’—and the race was on. 

Celeste’s heart pounded with excitement, and 
cold little chills swept over her, but she sat per- 
fectly still. She knew that she must not shift 
her weight except when the boat rounded a 
curve. That Louis, he was good—but Pierre was 
better! No one could beat Pierre! 

She held her breath, trying to make herself 
lighter. Other boats made way, and people 
shouted as the racers went by. 

Pierre bent to the paddle, his mouth set in 
a hard straight line, every muscle was straining. 


Love 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 


You can tell folks that you love 
them, 
You can show you love them, 
too, 
But I like to send my love by 
mail 


In a Valentine—don't you? 
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In—out—the paddles flashed, and side by side 
the pirogues skimmed over the water and 
around the first curve. ; 

“Faster, Pierre, faster!’’ Celeste cried as Louis 
began to edge ahead. She leaned forward, try- 
ing to help. 

With all his might Pierre pulled against the 
paddle! He was even with Louis—and then 
ahead—but the next curve was a bad one, with 
low trees that shut off the view, and Celeste held 
her breath again as they rushed toward it. 

Then as they cut around the turn, Celeste gave 
a scream of terror, for squarely,in front of them 
a man was rowing a slow flatboat across the 
bayou! Celeste grabbed the side of the boat as 
Pierre, with a frantic turn of the paddle, at- 
tempted to change his course. There was a wild 


_ scraping and a shouting as the pirogue grazed the 


flatboat, and for an instant tilted half over. At 
that moment, the box on Celeste’s lap slid off 
and went out of sight in the dark water. 

With a gasp of dismay, Celeste stared over 
the side of the boat into the deep, dark water, 

‘ and bitter sobs filled her throat. 

“The box—the beautiful box,’ she sobbed. 
“Oh-h-h, Pierre, it’s gone forever—our Grand- 
mére’s gift! A hundred years—and it’s all gone 

—gone——” 

Pierre hunched over, 
breathing hard, with a look 
of utter dismay on his face. 
The man on the flatboat 
stared at them grimly. 

“What you mean, racing, 
when Lafourche she always 
busy on the Saturdays. Some- 
body might be hurt, killed 
maybe, and your pirogue— 
what your Papa say when he 
know how you treat it? And 
your package. It is at the bot- 
tom in a foot of mud, may- 
be.” 


“I’m sorry,” Pierre said 
brokenly, and his face looked 
drawn and pale. “It all hap- 


your boat?” 


“Nah, but you might have. 
Remember that,” the man 


the bayou. 
(Please turn to page 21) 
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Red, the Muscle Man 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1952 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


ED scowled at the white winter country- 

side as he and his cousin Coralee hurried 

along the road to school. He did not like what 
she was saying. 

He shoved the valentines that he was carrying 
into his pocket. Scooping up snow, he packed 
it into a ball and threw it at a rock—hard—to 
show her that he was angry. 

He guessed that she did not get the idea, for 
she tossed her red curls and repeated, “Domi- 
nate! You didn’t even know that big word till 
you read that silly advertisement about Muscle- 
man. Now you use it all the time.” 

Red’s ears burned. Coralee usually was happy 
and good-natured. But not today! And what if 
he had answered an advertisement? It had the 
picture of a.man with bulging muscles, and it 
said, “Be a leader! Dominate people like Muscle- 
man does!” 

“You don’t want your cousin to be a ninny, 


do you?” he asked. 


Coralee was suddenly pink and pleading. “I 
don’t want you to be a bully and make people 
unhappy,” she cried. “I looked up ‘dominate’ in 
the dictionary. And the way you use it is awful!” 

“What did it say?” Red asked curiously. 
"Control, as by right or superior force; gov- 
ern, rule,’ ” she quoted the definition. “Dictators 
rule by force. They dominate because they make 


people do what they want them to do, whether 
the people want to or not. And who likes them ? 
You've changed, Red, ever since you began 
wanting to dominate everyone with your muscles. 
The other Spartans have noticed it, too. And 
everyone at school! You're not going to have a 
friend left.” 

“I haven’t lost any, yet,” Red declared. 

He scooped up more snow and packed another 
ball. As they turned onto the school grounds, 
he threw it at a stocky little fellow wearing a 
blue windbreaker. It was Shorty Spencer. He 
whirled, flushed and angry, but when he saw 
Red, he grinned and hurried into the school- 
house. 

“See?” Red said triumphantly. “He’s my 
friend. He didn’t say a thing when he saw who 
hit him.” 

“But he went inside to keep away from you,” 
Coralee protested. “He was afraid of you be- 
cause you're getting to be like Zip Holiday.” 

She, too; turned and ran. 

Red stared after her. He scowled more blackly. 
She did not need to think that she could dominate 
him just because she was his cousin and a Spar- 
tan—and had always been his friend! He was 
going right on doing what the circulars sug- 
gested. The exercises had already put muscle on 
him. And it was fun to test them against the 
other boys. The instructions said to do it, to 
prove that his strength was growing. He had 
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started wrestling with Kegs and Chink, making 
them helpless until they admitted it by calling 
him “Uncle.” He had not tried David. Some- 
how, he felt that David would never call him 
“Uncle” or anything else if he tried to make 
him do it. David was like the old Spartans that 
they named the club after. If he decided some- 
thing was the right thing to do, he stuck to it. 
Red had found that he was not yet strong enough 
to throw Bob and Andy every time, but he in- 
tended to keep on trying, even though the other 
Spartans called him a nuisance. 

On the Saturday before, the Spartans were 
making a snow man in front of their clubhouse, 
which they called the Roost. Everyone was hav- 
ing a good time until Red started to wash Bob’s 
face. The two knocked off one of the snow 
man’s arms. Both boys got their faces washed, 
and everyone blamed Red for the ruckus. 


The bell rang, and Red swaggered in. He 
got to Louise’s desk. She was bent over a paper, 
working problems. He put a hand on her head, 
and pushed. He pushed harder than he meant to, 
and her nose bumped against her desk. She cried 
out, “Red Sloan, you big bully, you hurt me!” 

Being called a bully surprised Red. In spite 
of what Coralee had said, he had not believed 
that anyone thought that of him. But he grinned 
and said, “Cry baby! Rub it, and it'll feel better!” 

Teddy Malone’s foot was in the aisle. Red 
came down on it hard with his boot heel, and 
Teddy kicked back, but missed. 

Red passed Coralee’s desk. Her face was pink, 
and she looked as if she wanted to cry. 

“Shame on you, Red!” she whispered. “You're 
like Zip Holiday.” 

He shrugged. There she was again, comparing 
him with Zip! If he was strong, he had to show 
it. But Coralee was a good kid, and he was sorry 
that she felt bad about it. 

When he reached Chink’s desk, Chink acted 
as though he were very busy, but he kept to the 
far side of his seat. Kegs did the same. Bob 
and Andy watched him warily, and David went 
on writing a grammar assignment. 

Red met Morry Dalton in 
the aisle. They linked arms, 


could not afford to waste time staying after 
school. Why, in fifteen minutes he could do 
fifteen of the new exercises Muscleman had 
sent him! 

He kept out of trouble until time for the Val- 
entine party. 

The big box on Miss Morgan’s desk was full 
of valentines, and she had brought five pounds 
of candy. The day before, a committee had col- 
lected apples and cookies. Red helped himself 
as they were passed. He liked Valentine’s Day. 
He was a good athlete, and he was always well 
remembered. He lined his fruit and cookies in 
front of him, and waited confidéntly. Miss Mor- 
gan began reading the names on the valentines, 
and Shorty and Iliss Juggezier delivered them. 

He kept waiting. It was strange that all his 
valentines apparently should be so near the 
bottom, while heaps of them mounted on other 
desks. None were brought to him. His face got 
as red as his hair. There were not many valen- 
tines left. And he had always received more 
than any one else—even Coralee. Last year 
Miss Morgan had laughed and said that he was 
the most popular boy in the room. Suddenly his 
name was called, and Shorty brought him a 
valentine from Coralee. 

He stole a look at her. Her desk was covered 
with valentines, but she was looking at him, 
and she did not seem happy. She seemed as mis- 
erable as he felt. 


“What are you 4 


going to do?” # 
p asked. 


and there was a brief tussle. 
“All right, boys,” Miss 
Morgan said sharply. “Stay 
after school. Fifteen min- 
utes.” 
Red went to his seat. He 
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Again his name was called. Iliss left him such 
a big envelope that his heart lifted as he opened 
it. Inside was a comic. He stared at it, stunned. 
The picture was that of a brawny, ape-like man. 
Around him was a- shrinking crowd. The letter- 
ing said, “We may have to take your bullying, 
but we do not have to like it. Or you! Get wise!” 
There was nothing to tell who had sent it. 

Red thrust the paper into his pocket. His 
name was not called again. When the party was 
over, he and Morty had to stay in their seats for 
fifteen minutes. Red did not care, now. To hear 
the others tell how many valentines they got 
would have been even worse. Even the Spartans 
had forgotten him—all but Coralee. He re- 
membered something that his mother used to 
tell him when he was small and shy, and had not 
yet learned to make friends. ““To have a friend, 
be a friend,” she had repeated. And his father 
often had said, “Friends give you not only what 
you want, but what you need.” That was Coralee! 
She had warned him what was happening, but 
he had not believed her till this valentine party. 
And now he had lost all his friends except her 
—and probably she was standing by him just be- 
cause she was his cousin. 

He was thoroughly miserable when Miss 


Morgan said that he and Morty could go. 
‘' Outside, Zip Holiday was waiting for Morry 
with a bundle of paddles under his arm. 

Red tried to hurry past, but Zip grinned at 
him, his pale eyes sparkling with mischief. 

“Hey, Red,” he called, “I’ve got some fun 
lined up! You can get back at the Spartans for 
not sending you valentines. Shorty toid me 
about it.” 

“Shorty?” Red inquired. Then he began to sus- 
pect Shorty of sending him the comic. 

Zip nodded. ‘He said they got together and 
sent you a comic. Coralee begged them not to, 
but they said that you needed a jolt, and that 
they were going to give it to you.” 

Red’s head swam. His friends—the friends 
he used to have—had done that to him! Anger 
choked him, and he could hardly think. 

“What you got lined up?” Morry asked. 

Zip giggled. “Joe and I saw them go into the 
Roost to start a meeting. Outside, there’s a 
couple of hooks on the doorjambs, and a board 
drops into them to hold the door shut when the 
place is empty. We sneaked up and locked them 
in. The only way that they can get out is to 
climb out the window. When they do, we'll 
crack each one of them with these paddles. 
Wow, but it'll be fun to hear them howl! Joe’s 
standing guard.” 

Morry chuckled, but Red said nothing. He was 
thinking too hard to talk as they started down 
the snow-packed road. 

“If you want to join my gang, Red, I'll take 
you in,” Zip said. “You've been making the 
kids in your room step around.” 

“Dominating them,” Red thought. His lips 
curled. He was getting so good at forcing his 
way on to others that Zip was inviting him to 
join his gang! And if he did, Zip would start 
dominating him! Zip believed in the leadership 
of force—not that of liking, or merit, or ability 
—like George Washington and other great men 
of America. 

Zip nudged Red. “We four can run the 
school,” he said, still grinning. “Lots of fellows 
would jump at the chance, but they’re not good 
enough for me and Morry and Joe.” 

Morry chuckled. ‘“Wait'll he sees how much 
we can help him get back at fellows who double- 
cross a friend—like the Spartans did him.” 

They reached the Roost, and Red saw Joe 
squatting on the snow near the window. Joe 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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OOF-WOOF,” 

Barky growled, 
“woof-woof, it’s really 
cold today.” 

“Not if you run,” his 
mother said. ‘‘Why 
don’t you go and play?” 

“The dogs all tease 
me,” Barky said, “because I’m black and white. 
They look at my black eye, and say, ‘Ha, ha! 
Who won the fight?’ ” ! 

“Dogs will tease,” his mother said. “Just act 
like you don’t mind. Your friends all really like 
you; they don’t mean to be unkind.” 

“When I pretend that I don’t care, they tease 
me just the same. Bozo starts it,” Barky grum- 
bled. ““He’s the one to blame.” 

“I know,” said Barky’s mother. ‘Learn to take 
it with a smile. He thinks it’s smart, he'll tire of 
it in just a little while.” 

“Tl try to, Mother.” Barky stepped outside 
the doghouse door. “Today I hope I'll meet 
someone I've never met before.” 

He hurried to the vacant lot, then stopped! 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1952 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


“What's this I see? Is 
that a dog—or two 
dogs—that is circling 
round that tree? It’s one 
long dog!” He looked 
again in wonder and 
surprise. “Is that the 
way he always looks, 
or is he in disguise? 
cute,” thought 
Barky. ‘‘He must be the 
dog I hoped to meet. 
Hello!” called Barky. 
“Who are you? Do you 
live on oug street?” 

The strange dog 
looked at Barky, then 
he smiled and shook his head. “I’m a Dachs- 
hund, and my name is long like me,” he said. 
“It’s Langcaster—call me Lanky. I’m glad we 
met, today. And what’s your name?” 

“It’s Barky,” answered Barky. “Come, let's 
play. Your legs are awful short,” he said, pre- 
paring for a chat. “You must run an awful lot 
to wear them down like that.” 

“My legs can run,” said Lanky, “when they 
need to—you know what? I’ve chased a lot of 
mice and squirrels right on this vacant lot.” 

Suddenly a badger’s head peeped from a 
hole nearby, and zip-zing-skid! Before a flea 
could even bat an eye, the air was full of flying 
dirt, and when at last it cleared, Barky found 
that Lanky had completely disappeared. 
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dog looked just 


“Lanky, Lanky,” Barky called. ‘‘He’s in that 
hole, no doubt; he and that badger—I'll just 
wait and see which one comes out. Something’s 
coming out right now,” said Barky with a roar. 
“Could that be Lanky? Yes, it is, but he’s hind 
part before.” 

Lanky, tired and dirty, soon appeared at Barky’s 
side. ““That badger won’t come out again.” He 
smiled and beamed with pride. . 

“Lanky’s smart,” thought Barky, “and al- 
though he’s rather small, he doesn’t seem to be 
afraid of anything at all.” 

Soon they met a collie pup. He smiled and 
said, “Hello! Wherever you are going is just 
where I want to go.” 

“Come along,” said Barky. He didn’t look 
real pleased. “I’m hiding from the dogs I know; 
I'm tired of being teased.” 

“You're not the only one who’s teased,” said 
Lanky, with a laugh, “sometimes they call me 
half-pint, and sometimes pint and a half. Even 
Priscilla Pekinese, who claims to be my friend, 
says all my fleas wear roller skates to get from 
end to end. Of course, I haven’t any fleas, and 
well she knows it, too.” He turned toward the 
collie pup. “Does anyone tease you?” 

“Of course,”’ 
said Jollie Collie, 
“but I'm getting 
used to that; you 
see, you almost 
have to be good- 
natured when 
you're fat. They 
call me Fatty and 
Fatso, but I just 
laugh and say, ‘Of 
course I’m fat. 
All collie pups 
are meant to be 
that way.’ If every 


alike, a queer 
world it would be; 
I'd have to pinch 
myself to know if 
I were you or me.” 
He bounced along 
beside his friends 


just like a rubber ball. ‘My mother says when 
I grow up I won't be fat at all.” 

“But me, I'll stay the way I am,” said Lanky 
with a grin. “I'll grow a little bigger, but I'll 
still be long and thin.” 

“And, of course, my spots won’t change,” 
said Barky, with a cough, “they’re there for 
good.” He chuckled. “You can’t wash or wear 
them off. My mother says that Bozo isn’t pretty 
and that’s why he has the dogs all look at me, 
and laugh at my black eye. She says it makes 
no difference if you’re ugly, fat, or thin; or 
if you have a crinkly nose, or whiskers on your 
chin. She says it makes no difference if one 
eye is black—one white; that to those who 
really love you, you will always look just 
right.” 

Jollie laughed and Lanky grinned, and then 
they said, ‘“Good-by!’” Then each one started 
homeward with his little head held high. 

“I had a good time,” Barky thought, “I’m 
happy, bow-wow-wow! They can tease just all 
they please, and I won't mind it now.” 


Illustrated by Coleta Fiscus 
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TRANGE things were being told in the little 

town of Nazareth concerning a new prophet. 
The prophet’s name was John, and he was 
preaching in the wilderness near the river Jordan. 
It was said that he warned all people who came 
to hear him, “Repent ye; for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” 

Jesus was then about thirty years old. As He 
worked at His carpenter’s bench in Nazareth He 
listened to the men who came into the shop. 
Jesus was known among His friends and neigh- 
bors to be deeply religious. He was well-in- 
formed in the traditions and the history of the 
Jewish people, and He was loved and respected 
for His kindness to both young and old. 

The day came when Jesus put down His car- 
penter’s tools, and started out upon the road 
that led to the wilderness where the prophet 
was preaching. After several days He reached 
the place and joined the crowd of eager listeners. 
He saw strong men weep in repentance of their 
wrongdoing. He saw John baptize them in the 
river Jordan, 

Jesus moved closer so that He could better 
hear the prophet. And, too, He wanted to see the 
men, who only a short time before had sor- 
rowed over past sins, now come up out of the 
water with radiantly happy faces. Silently Jesus 
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watched. And the ever-present longing in His 
own heart to be about His Father's business 
stirred anew. 

Quietly Jesus went over and talked with 
the prophet. Not because He sorrowed over past 
sins—for Jesus had done no wrong—but be- 
cause He wished to glorify this symbol of spir- 
itual cleansing, Jesus asked John to baptize Him. 

John had told the people that one was com- 
ing who was much greater than he. He had said 
that he was not worthy to lean down and untie 
the laces of that other One’s shoes. As Jesus 
talked with John, the prophet knew Him to be 
that One. But because He wished it, John bap- 
tized Jesus there in the river Jordan just as he 
had baptized the others. 

When Jesus rose up out of the water a dove 
came and rested on His shoulder, and a voice 
came from heaven, saying, “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

“Beloved Son!” Jesus long had known that 
He was God's child, that God was His Father, 
and now a voice straight from heaven had de- 
clared the truth. Jesus did not return to His 
home in Nazareth and His carpenter's shop. He 
knew now that the time had come when He 
should be about His heavenly Father’s business. 

He wanted to be alone with God. He wanted 
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to know what it was that God wished Him to 
do. Quietly and unnoticed Jesus went farther 
into the wilderness. Day after day, night after 
night, He listened to God’s guidance and plan. 
Then He knew that He must teach the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. He 
must make the people know that God is a loving 
Father, and that He wishes only good for His 
children. 

Jesus left the wilderness and went to the little 
town of Bethsaida, which was near the place 
where John preached. The prophet was standing 
beside the road talking with two of his followers 
when Jesus passed. John said, “Behold, the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world!” 

John told his two friends about the day when 
he baptized Jesus; when Jesus came up out of 
the water, and a dove came and rested on His 
shoulder, and a voice from heaven said, “This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
John wanted to tell these things, to bear wit- 
ness to them, so that his followers would know 
Jesus to be the One whom God had sent. 

The two friends were interested. Turning 
their heads they gazed after Jesus as He walked 
beyond them. Then, having a desire to know 
more, the men started to follow Jesus. 

Jesus saw them following, and He turned and 
asked, ‘“What seek ye?” 

Probably much embarrassed, they said, ‘‘Rabbi 
(which is to say, Teacher), where do you live?” 

Jesus was pleased with their interest, and in a 
friendly manner: He told them, “Come, and ye 
shall see.” 

The men were delighted, and they hastened to 
join the stranger of whom John had spoken with 
such loving adoration. The Bible says that it 
was then about the tenth hour, and that the two 
men went with Jesus and stayed with Him the 
test of the day. But the Bible does not specify 
the kind of building that housed Jesus. It may 
have been a private home, or a room in one of 
the inns. This is of little importance. 

But from the happenings of the next few days 
following that visit with Jesus, events that the 
Bible records, we can know that the two men 
learned much in the hours between ten that 
morning and the evening. 

During that visit they learned that Jesus 
lived in the very presence of God; that He lived 
in the glow and warmth of God’s abiding love; 
that He lived under the divine protection of 


Prayers 
By Marjorie Houston 


Morning prayer is like a knock 
Upon a shining door, 
With happy hours and loving 
words 
And all good things in 
store. 


Noontime prayer’s a tiny 


flower 
That blossoms anywhere, 
And fills the air with sweet 
perfume 
That all the world can 
share. 


Evening prayer’s a tiny lamp 
That sheds its golden light 
Above the bed where you’re 
tucked in, 
And brightens all the night. 


God’s ever-present care, and that He lived and 
moved and worked through and by the power 
of God, His Father. 

One of the young men was named Andrew. 
When he left Jesus he hurried to find his 
brother and to tell him the glad news. “Simon,” 
Andrew called excitedly, “the Messiah (meaning 
the Christ) has come! He is called Jesus of 
Nazareth! I have seen Him and talked with 
Him!” 

“The Messiah?” Simon repeated doubtfully. 

“Yes, the Messiah,” Andrew declared. “I have 
the prophet John’s word that it was He. And 
I want to take you to Him.” 

Simon left his work with the nets, for the two 
brothers were fishermen, and went with Andrew 
to meet Jesus. And when Jesus looked into the 


eyes of Andrew’s brother, He said, “You are 


Simon, son of John, but I shall give you another 
name. You shall be called Peter (which in Greek 
means a rock). 
The two brothers visited with Jesus and 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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There’s a queer little shop on Ding Dong Street 
You must visit when you can. 

q It’s owned by a cat with puffed-out cheeks, 

And a queer little, dear little man. 


And the things you can buy in this little shop 
Are remarkably strange and rare. 
‘Why; no other place I can think of 
Sells such wonderful magicware. 


There are dreams to be had, of every kind, 


And assorted secrets too. 
(The secrets come in paper sacks, 
The dreams in jars of blue.) 


There’s a counterful of kindest thoughts, 
Tied up with silver bows. 

And another one of laughs and smiles, 
In sparkly, shiny rows. 
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1, For the price tags read: “1 wish” or “2” 
Which is certainly not high. 

And the dear little man will make your change 
In smiles, and a gay “goodbye.” 


, | And the puffed-cheeked cat will follow you 
To the door, politely, ther. 

Uh, if once you visit this little shop 
You'll most surely go back again! 


And curious star-shaped packages 
All golden-tipped. These hold 
Sweet songs that haven’t yet been sung, 
And stories not yet told. 


The thing about this little shop 
That makes it nice, indeed: 

You may leave your pocketbook at home 
Wishes are all you need. 
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A Day to Remember 


(Continued from page 10) 


“Tt was a miracle that we did- 
n't upset,” Pierre said slowly. 
“But the box——” He looked 
into the water where the box 
had disappeared. ‘‘No_ use, 
Celeste,” he said. “Even if we 
tried to get it up it would be 
ruined. The box would be a 
muddy mess, and the candy— 
even worse.” He took a long 
breath. “We'll just have to for- 


_ get it, and get Grandmére 


something else.” 


“But I can’t forget it,” Celeste 
wailed. “All the moss we gath- 
ered. We can’t get anything 
else. We spent our money.” 
Her sobs began again. 

Louis, who had missed the 
flatboat by a breath, came back 
to them. 

“Tm sorry, too,’ he said 
slowly. 

“It’s all your fault,” Celeste 
burst out. “If you hadn’t been 
bragging——” 

“Hush, Celeste,” Pierre said 
quietly. “It was our fault, for 
Papa told us never to race when 
the bayou was busy and we 
could not see ahead.” For a 
moment he looked into the dark 
water, and then without a word 
he turned the pirogue around 
and started back, 


Celeste smoothed her dress 
where the beautiful red box had 
rested on her lap. She could al- 
most feel the weight of it yet. 
The ache in her heart was a 
sharp pain. That Louis! “T'll 
never speak to him again as 
long as I live!” she said to her- 
self. 

The traveling store was still 
there when they came back. 

“Shall we stop?” Pierre asked 
dejectedly. “We still have 
twenty cents.” 
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By Nell Holbert 


Cooking days are much fun. Try: these recipes today. 


Prune Whip 


11/4 cups prune pulp 
lf, cup sugar 


2 egg whites 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 


@ Beat the whites of eggs until stiff. Fold in prunes, sugar, lemon 
juice. Put in a buttered baking dish, and bake at 325 degrees for 
25 minutes. Serve with whipped cream. This will serve six. 


Scalloped Cheese 


2 slices bread (cubed) 
1/, cup cheese (cubed) 
2 tablespoons butter 


114 cups milk 
1/, teaspoon salt 
14, teaspoon pepper 


2 eggs 
@ Arrange bread and cheese cubes in layers in a baking dish. 
Dot the top with butter. Beat eggs. Combine with milk and season- 
ings. Pour over bread and cheese. Set your baking dish in a pan 
of hot water and bake for 25 minutes in an oven heated to 350 


degrees. This will serve two. 


“‘I—guess—so,” Celeste an- 
swered hesitantly. 

They were so hurt and 
ashamed over losing the beauti- 
ful box, which Mr. Abadie too 
must have loved, that they said 
nothing about it. 

“Another little gift for Great 
Grandmére. Twenty cents—no 
more,” Pierre said soberly. 

“A handkerchief, or a little 
bottle of perfume, maybe?” Mr. 
Abadie suggested. But Celeste 
shook her head, Great Grand- 
mére had dozens of handker- 
chiefs from other birthdays. 
And when the honeysuckle 
hedge and the old magnolia 
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bloomed in her yard, Great 
Grandmére said it was a breath 
straight from heaven. No, she 


~wouldn’t want perfume from a 


bottle. 

They walked the length of 
the bus. Finally Celeste saw a 
little book with a cover that 
looked like white leather, and 
across the front in gold letters 
was printed: DAYS TO RE- 
MEMBER. Inside there were 
places for dates of birthdays, 
anniversaries, weddings, and 
other special events. 

“Maybe this will do,” Celeste 
said thoughtfully. ‘Great 
Grandmére has a lot to remem- 


ber, and we could write all the 


important things in it that she 


has told us about. Some we 
could copy from the records in 
the Bible, and Maman and 
Grandmére could remember 
too.” 

- “Why couldn’t we leave a 
place for the hundredth year, 
and ask everyone that comes to 
the birthday party to write his 
name and a little greeting. 
Then Great Grandmére could 
read it over afterwards, and 
live it all over again. Celeste, 


does it say how much? It looks : 


costly.” 


“You're lucky,” Mr. Abadie 
said with an odd little twinkle 
in his eyes when they asked him 
the price. “It’s just twenty 
cents.” They said that they 
would take it, so he wrapped 
it in a piece of red paper, and 
gave it to them with a very fine 
“Thank you!” i 

The little book was really 
only a make-believe gift after 
the red box, and Celeste sadly 
got into the boat and sat down. 
“That Louis—I’ll never like 
him, even if I live to be as old 
as Great Grandmése!” Celeste 
said bitterly as they started 
home. 

They had gone only a short 
distance when they heard a 
shout behind them, and turn- 
ing, they saw Louis and his 
brother waving for them to 
stop. 

“Won't he ever stop pester- 
ing us?’ Celeste asked angrily. 
“What can he want now?” 

“Thought we'd never catch 
you,” Louis stammered. “Felt 
bad I'd caused you to lose your 
box—so I tried divin’ for it. 
Knew it must be something spe- 
cial. Went down several times, 
and finally found it.” He leaned 
over and lifted out Great 
Grandmére’s gift. His clothes 
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were still dripping water. 

“The outside box was pretty 
soggy and the paper packed 
around it was too, so I took it 
off,” he said, “but that shiny, 
thin stuff must be pretty tight. 
Guess the box wasn’t down 
long enough to get soaked. 
Don’t blame you for not wantin’ 
to lose it.” He carefully handed 
the box to Celeste. 

Celeste could hardly lift her 
arms to take it, she was so as- 
tonished. But there it was, the 
red satin shining through the 
glistening wrapping. It was 
somewhat damp and the bow 
was flattened, but the box of 
candy was unhurt—and just as 
beautiful as ever! 

“I never thought of diving 
for it,” Pierre said to Louis in 
shocked amazement. “I don’t 
believe anybody but you could 
have found it!” 

Celeste took her scarf and 
wiped the water off the box 
with trembling fingers. 

“I—just—can’t believe it,” 
she said as she turned to Louis, 
her eyes shining. “I’m sorry 
that I said what I did. And I 
take back every word of it. 
Honest I do! And I want you 
and your whole family to come 
to Great Grandmére’s birth- 
day party, for you have a share 
in our gift.” 

Louis gave a pleased grin. 
“We'll try to be there,” he said, 
“and thanks for asking us.” 

“That’s a pretty good pi- 
rogue you got there,” Pierre 


said with a chuckle. 


“Sure is,” Louis answered. 
“Maybe someday we can have 
a race.” They all shouted with 
laughter. “Got to get some dry 
clothes,” Louis said, and with 
a quick turn he and his brother 
headed their boat toward La- 
fourche, leaving a wake of sil- 
ver ripples. 


A Sit-Down Skate 


- By Glenn Morgan 


-- ---- 14% 


q-------/2"% 
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HEN THE ice is thick enough for safety on a small stream 

or pond, or even when the sidewalks are icy, you can 

have fun with a sit-down skate. A small platform on wooden 

runners and two sticks to push yourself with are all that you need 
to have fun. 


A. Cut enough boards from scraps of lumber to make a 
rectangular platform about 12 inches by 14 inches. It does not 
matter how wide the boards are or whether they are the same 
width—just use enough to make the platform about 14 inches 
long. 

B. Now cut two runners 14 inches long from lumber about 
1 inch square. Wood from an apple box will be good for this. 
Slant the front end of each runner a little. 


C. Now place your boards over your runners and nail them 
in place. Get two sticks or poles to push with, and try your skate 
as in D. 


Pierre dipped his paddle into 
the water, a look of content- 
ment on his face. 

- Old live oaks draped with 
moss leaned over the bayou 
and made dark patterns on the 
water. On the bank a long- 


legged crane watched the boat 
pass silently. 

“A day to remember,” Celeste 
said to herself softly, as she 
hugged Great Grandmére’s 
precious gifts against her 
heart. 
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Morning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Father, help me 
Find the way 
To make someone 

Feel glad today. 


Stranger in 


Neighborhood 


(Continued from page 6) 


seize his property, stopped ex- 
pectantly. 

Taffy reached into the pocket 
of her pinafore and pretended 
to get out a license. Gregg took 
the imaginary paper gravely, 
and then as gravely shook his 
head. 

“Sorry, madam,” he said, 
“this license says “Tad An- 
drews, owner.’ Are you Tad 
Andrews?” 

“You know I’m not,’ she 
said with a toss of her yellow 
curls. “I’m Taffy.” 

“Then what are you doing 
with Tad’s car?” he demanded, 
still in the role of policeman. 
“You wouldn’t want him to 
run off with Freckles, would 
you?” 

-She hung her head, and 
Gregg relented. “Tad can drive 
you and Freckles down to the 
sandpile to get a load of sand 
for the garden,” he ordered 
“but, of course, only owners 
can drive for me.” 

The idea enchanted the twins. 

“Come on, Taffy,” Tad said 
importantly. “You can put 
Freckles in the truck. You can 
help load, too. I'll dump it.” 
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Gregg raked the brown earth 
smooth, and the twins played 
contentedly until their mother 
called them for their naps. 

“I'm glad you're here,” Tad 
told Gregg as the twins went 
unwillingly toward the house. 

“So am I,” Taffy echoed. 

Gregg watched their firm 
legs twinkle up the gravel path. 
He felt almost as though this 
family were his family, this 
house and garden his home, 
and Mr. Carter, whistling as he 
sprayed his roses in the next 
yard, his neighbor. 

Butch’s shrill voice brought 
him tumbling from his day 
dreams. 

“Are you still working?” he 
demanded. 

Gregg had not heard him 
tide up the driveway, but he 
was standing beside his bicycle 
near the fence again. His base- 
ball cap was on the back of his 
head, and his face was saucy. 
“Come on! Let’s go somewhere 
and get a soda.” 

I can’t,” Gregg said, “I’m 
busy.” 

He did not want to admit 
that he had no money for sodas, 
but Butch seemed to read hi 
mind. 

“Tl pay for it,” he offered. 
“Dad gave me a dollar this 
morning. He likes for me to 
treat the fellows, and make a 
lot of friends.” 

Gregg shook his head. So 
Butch thought that he could 
buy friends, like groceries over 
the counter! Gregg did not 
want to go anywhere with him. 
He wondered if the other boys 
Butch knew felt the same. 


Mrs. Andrews came to the 
back porch. She had her purse 
in her hand. 

“You've done a_ beautiful 
job, Gregg,” she said. “You 
must be hot and tired. Why 


don’t you take Butch down to 
the Carter store and buy him 
an ice cream soda?” 

“I wanted to dig the gar- 
den,” Gregg said earnestly, 
“and I don’t want to be paid 
for it.” 

She laughed. 

“I'm not paying you for the 
garden work or for what you 
did with Tad and Taffy,” she 
said. “If I were, you would be 
getting a great deal more. But I 
want you to get the sodas with 
Butch. You haven’t had boys 
your own age to play with since 
you've been here.” 

She spoke lightly but firmly, 
as she always did when she 
settled problems for the twins. 
It was almost as if he were a 
part of her family, and no 
stranger at all! But Butch 
brought him back to reality. 

“If you're going to pay for 
the sodas,” he said, ‘‘maybe I'll 
buy you a present to take back 
to the orphanage. It won't be 
long till you go, will it?” 

Whether Butch meant to be 
unkind or was merely curious 
did not matter, All the joy went 
out of Gregg. 

With a heavy heart, he started 
down the Andrews’ driveway 
toward the street. Butch, on his 
side of the fence, pushed his 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


To bed I go 
And dim the light; 
Dear God, give me 
A restful night.. 
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tO bicycle onto the paved patio 
m around the side door. He gave 
such a hard shove that the cycle 
r- crashed on its side, and its right 
y, pedal dug, screeching, into the 
id concrete. The baseball jumped 
from the basket and bounced 
across the grass to Gregg’s 
he feet. 
“Heck!” Butch stormed. 
he Without lifting the bicycle, he 
be put his foot on the guard and 
t I pushed it toward the wall. . : 
ith “You'll ruin it!” Gregg’s Hump Ity, Bump Ity, Bump 
NS warning was instinctive, but he 
ce | wished that he had kept still eines = = 
ly, and gave the cycle another 
he Hump -i - ty,bump-i - ty, bump, 
ns. “Who cares?’ he said. > 
>a “Dad’ll get me another.” 

no Anger and rebellion surged 
ich | in Gregg. To hide them, he - 

y. icked up the ball, but the hard, 
for Feel of the horsehide = = 
ck Butch had parents, a home, and ee a 
be everything a boy could want Somecam-els have but one hump. Why 
to play with. He did not do ~ a ~ 
be anything to earn them, He did — f 
us not even take care of what he 
ent | had. And Gregg had nothing. 
He might never get a ball as ia 
ted good as the one in his hand till =| ; _ 
vay he could earn every cent needed — 
his to buy one. By then, he would |e 
his probably be so old that he some have two | nev - er knew, 
— would not want it! But Butch oa 
could ruin an expensive bicycle, = 
and get another merely for the — 
asking! 
Unwelcome questions rose in : 
Gregg. Had his mother been = = 
tight? Should a person want 
' things so very much? Was it le) 
worth while to prepare to have Hump-i - ty, bump-i - ty, bump. 
or them only add to the pain — — — — > eee | 
swung onto the sidewalk be- 
side Butch, his throat felt so Words by Lillian Beck 
thick that he almost choked. 
(To be continued ) Music by Florence Sidenbender 
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By Roland Rexroth 


N THE twelfth day of this 
month we celebrate the 

birth of our sixteenth president, 
Abraham Lincoln. His portrait 
appears on the sixteen-cent de- 
nomination of our current presi- 
dential series of postage stamps. 


-We illustrate this handsome 


stamp, which is black in color. 
“Honest Abe,” as he was 
called by his many admirers, 
was born in a log cabin on a 
farm in Hardin County, Ken- 
tucky, on February 12, 1809. 
We have often heard the story 
of how he studied and read 
books by the light from a fire- 
place, so that he could acquire 
an education. Not many of us 
today have to study under such 
difficulties, for we have the ad- 
vantages of electricity and other 
good sources of light. 
Pictures of Lincoln show him 
as having been tall (six feet, 
three inches), and thin. But we 
are greatly mistaken if we think 
he was puny. The story is told 
that Lincoln and a cousin once 
split three thousand fence rails, 
a feat that required great physi- 
cal strength and endurance, 


Lincoln’s love for his fellow 


men, his strong*sense of justice, 
and his rugged honesty have 
endeared him to millions of 
persons the world over who ad- 
mire such qualities. 

His noblest declaration of 
the lofty principles on which 
our forefathers established the 
United States of America is 
found in the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, which he gave at the 
dedication of the military ceme- 
tery at Gettysburg on Novem- 
ber 19, 1863. In November, 
1948, on the eighty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, the Post Office Depart- 
ment issued a three-cent stamp, 
which we illustrate, commemo- 
rating it. The stamp is blue in 
color, and it picttres Lincoln 
and gives the concluding words 
of the Gettsyburg Address. 

Lincoln is portrayed on a 
number of United States 
stamps. The first was a fifteen- 
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Table 
By Florence Taylor 


God gives me food 
To help me grow; 
God keeps me safe 
Wherever I go. 


cent denomination issued in 
1866. Subsequent issues in 1869, 
1871, 1873, 1879, 1881, and 
all regular postage stamp issues 
from 1890 onward have in- 
cluded Lincoln’s portrait on one 
of the denominations. 

In 1909, to commemorate the 
one-hundredth anniversary of 
his birth, a special two- 
cent stamp was issued. Two 
other commemorative stamps 
picture Lincoln. The first, which 
we illustrate, is a three-cent de- 
nomination issued in 1940, to 
commemorate the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, 
abolishing slavery. The other 
is a five-cent stamp issued in 
1940, in honor of the Chinese 
people. 

Lincoln’s portrait also ap- 
pears on various United States 
official, envelope, and revenue 
stamps, and he has been given 
postal recognition by the coun- 
try of San Marino. 

Here is a suggestion for an 
interesting page for your stamp 
collection. Copy in longhand or 
print in the center of a page the 
text of the Gettsyburg Address, 
and decorate it with stamps pic- 
turing Lincoln. If you are care- 
ful to arrange your stamps ar- 
tistically, you will have a pleas- 
ing result, and one that will in- 
terest your friends, even those 
who are not interested in stamp 
collecting. 


By Anna Thompson 


tee YOUR valentine be one that will express love for many 
months to come. You can do this by giving one that is use- 
ful as well as pretty. 

This is very easy to make, it takes little time, and it is inex- 
pensive. Trace the large heart shown here for a pattern. Cut two 
hearts each out of white outing flannel and red satin. Small scraps 
of material can be used for this. Turn the edges under on all four 
hearts. Whip together one white heart and one red heart. Re- 
peat with the other two, being sure that the satin side of the red 
one is on the outside. Now place the white sides together, 
and whip from the bottom about half way up the sides, as indi- 
cated. You now begin to see that you have formed a pocket 
in which you may tuck a thimble, needles, and pins. In order that 
these may not get lost easily, you will want a snap at the top on 
either side. A little loop across the top will be convenient for 
hanging your valentine where it can be found easily when it is 


needed. For an extra touch that makes it truly an attractive valen- 


tine, gather a bit of lace and whip it around the heart to give it 
a lacy effect that is so desirable. This will carry your valentine 
message. 
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S WINTER goes by we are 

reminded that the supply 
of food for birds and animals 
is gradually growing scarcer. 
Our thoughtfulness in helping 
provide for them will be greatly 
appreciated by these friends. 
Many times during the long 
winter months snow covers the 
ground and the food supply is 
hidden, leaving them cold and 
hungry. A few crusts of bread, 
table scraps, or mixed grains 


will provide strength and 
warmth for their bodies. Shall 
we use the following prayer for 
these friends who look to us for 
help: 
Dear Father, hear and bless 
Thy beasts, and singing birds; 
Help us to remember them 
With food and kindly words. 
If you have any suggestions 
of ways to provide for these 
friends we would be happy if 
you would send them to us. 
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February 


Send your letters to WEE Wis- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Be 
sure to give your name, age, 
and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a black-and- 
white dog named Trixie. Trixie can 
do many things. She can sit up, 
roll over, heel, walk on her hind 
legs, jump through a metal hoop, 
and say please and thank you for 
her food. I am very fond of Trixie 
and would not part with her for 
anything. 

I like all kinds of animals, and 
I hope to own a horse someday. 
—Linda Kirchman. 


Where Do You Live? 


(Continued from page 17) 


talked of many things. Then, 
like Andrew, Peter believed 
Jesus to be the long-expected 
Messiah, the Christ. And when 
Jesus said, “Come, follow me,” 
the two brothers left their work, 
and their homes, and followed 
Jesus. Andrew and Peter were 
the first two men that Jesus 
chose to help Him in His work, 
and the first of a group of men 
who later were called the twelve 
apostles. 

Like Andrew, we may ask of 
Jesus, “Where do you live?” 

When we are still and listen- 
ing, we too may hear the invi- 
tation, “Come and see.” 

And listening more intently, 
in our heart, we seem to hear 
Jesus say, “Come, follow me.” 

When we follow Jesus, we 
live with Him in the glow of 
God’s love and protection. 


Red, the Muscle Man 


(Continued from page 13) 


cupped his hands and called 
softly, ““They’ve found out that 
they’re shut in. They’re figuring 
what to do. And there’s noth- 
ing for them but this window— 
and the paddles!” 
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The anger that had been 
growing in Red all day changed 
suddenly to indignation. His 
old friends were locked in 
there, and they would be 
spatted just so Zip and Morry 
and Joe could laugh! Those 
three thought that he would 
spat the Spartans, and laugh, 
too. The Spartans had not 
double-crossed him. He had 
double-crossed them, wrestling 
and slugging and taking unfair 
advantage whenever he could, 
just to make them do what they 
did not want to do. 

He did not stop beside Joe. 
He walked around the Roost. 


- Zip and Morry followed, eye- 


ing him curiously. 

“What are you going to do?” 
Zip asked. 

“If you want a friend, be a 
friend,’”” Red quoted. “I've 
been friends with the Spartans 
a long time, and I want to stay 
that way.” 

“After the deal they gave 
you?” Morry spluttered. 

Red grinned sheepishly. “I 
had it coming,” he said. Then 
he reached for the board that 
barred the door, and jerked it 
away. He saw Zip’s hands 
knot into fists and then Morry’s, 
too, He saw their faces darken 
with anger and disappointment. 
Suddenly the door swung open, 
and the Spartans swarmed out. 

Zip and Morry ran. 

“Come in, Red,” the Spar- 
tans called. “We all voted to 
tell you that we're sorry we sent 
you that comic.” 

“Forget it,” Red said hap- 
pily. It was good to be among 
friends again, much better than 
being a leader that no one 
wanted to follow. He bent and 
picked up the board. 

“Let's keep this inside, and 
not tempt fellows like them,” 
he said. 


Hitchhiker Words 
By Isabel Williams 


Each of the words defined below, 
has what we might call a hitch- 
hiker word at the end—a complete 
word. The first part of the word is 
given, and you must supply the 
hitchhiker. The number of blanks 
indicates the number of letters in 
the hitchhiker. We give you the 


_ first one. See if you can find the 


rest of them. 


Ex: 1. Maiden 
An unmarried woman, a girl. 
2. Sto---- 
Safe keeping of goods in a 
warehouse. 
3. Impo - - -- 
Weak, wanting in power. 
4. Pret - - - 
To make believe. 
5. Mal --- 
A wooden hammer. 
6. Foun - - - 
Place where metal casting is 
carried on. 
7. Exc--- 
To free from obligation or 
duty. 
8. Imp ---- 
To make better. 


A rebellion, or insurrection. 
11. Loa --- 

To hate or despise. 
12. Shr --- 

To become smaller. 
13. Thr -- - 

To whip, or beat. 
14. Obs - -- - 

Not easily understood. 
15. Ref --- 

To deny or reject. 


Which Is Which? 
By Dorothy M. Mead 


There are twelve subjects listed 


below, each of which is either a 
fish, bird, animal, snake, flower, 
tree, or butterfly. Cover the column 
at the right with a sheet of paper 
and write your answer in the space 
following each subject. When com- 
pleted withdraw the paper, from 
the righthand column, rearrange the 
letters, and compare the correct an- 
swers with your own. 


1. Oppossum: .........----- (Lamina) 
2. The Monarch: ...... (Y1frettub) 
3. Road Runner: .............. (Drib) 
4, Tienes: (Eert) 
5. (Rewolf) 
6. Brown Creeper: .........- (Drib) 
7, (Rewolf) 
(Hsif) 
9: (Lamina) 
10. Green Racer: -............ (Ekans) 
(Eert) 
12. Chantel (Hsif) 
An Animal Quiz 


By Laura Alice Boyd 


1. Cats, dogs, and canaries are 
the three commonest pets in Ameri- 
can homes. Rank them in order. 

3. 

2. Columbus found only onc 
domesticated animal in America. 
What was it? A dog, a cat, or 
a horse? 

3. Squirrels enjoy eating nuts. 
How do they break the shell? 
Crack it, chew it, or bite it? 

4, Bats catch many insects while 
on the wing. How do they do it? 
With their mouths, under their 
spreading wings, or in a web be- 
tween their tail and hind legs? 

5. Moles dig long tunnels. How 
far can a mole dig in one night? 
ten feet, fifty feet, or one hundred 
feet ? 

6. Many animals belong to the 
rodent family. Which is the largest 
rodent found in North America? 
A rat, a beaver, or a porcupine. 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

February brings us the very special gift of Saint Valentine’s Day. Let 
us begin this minute to make a special valentine that we can give that 
will last all year! It will be made of love, thoughtful deeds, and kind 
words. 


“We'll take this valentine with us 
Each place we may go, 

Because we want to share its joy 
With everyone we know.” 

In last month’s WEE WisDomM the application blank was printed on 
the Booster page, and we are happy to tell you that we have gained 
many new members. 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls to think good thoughts, speak good words, and do good deeds. 
We meet the members of our club each month on these pages by printing 
as many as we can of the letters we receive from the Boosters. One need 
not subscribe for WEE Wisdom in order to join the club, although we 
believe every member would enjoy a subscription. There are no club dues. 
If you should like to become a member, use the application blank in Jan- 
uary WEE WIsDOM, or write Barbara Benson, WEE WisDoM, Lee’s Sum- 


mit, Mo., and I shall be glad to mail you an application blank. 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am so very glad 
that I asked you to pray with me 
that I might have my watch back, 
because I received word from the 


school where it was lost that I was. 


to be given a check so that I could 
buy a new watch. God answered 
my prayers, and now I have a per- 
fectly wonderful, beautiful, new 
watch. I am also glad that I prayed 
to God that our local Good Words 
Booster Club might be a success. 
We had our first meeting a month 
ago, and we have had four more 
since then. We have lovely fun at 
our meetings. We started with 
seven members, but we now have 
twelve. We are going to hold a 
concert and use the money to buy 

aper, pencils, club pins, and other 
(Scotland). 


We enjoyed reading your 


30 February 


story of answered prayer, Ca- 
milla. Every prayer is heard and 
every prayer is answered. If 
they are not always answered in 
just the way we had planned 
for them to be, we remember 
that God’s plans are better than 
ours. We know that God has 
planned to give us more good 
than we can know or ask for. 
And we pray to understand 
God’s plan and prepare to re- 
ceive greater good. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Before I 
joined the Good Words Booster 
Club I would never do anything 
as soon as I was asked to do it. 
Only when I really liked to do 


something did I do it in a hurry. 
Because of wanting to be worthy of 
this club membership I have learned 
to come more quickly. I am still 
slightly slow, but I am learning 
and I shall try harder. I am grate- 
ful that this wonderful club was 
started.—Kathryn. 

You are a wonderful mem- 
ber of this happy club, Kathryn. 
We really save time by doing 
our work quickly and promptly 
instead of wasting time just 
thinking that we should be do- 
ing it! We can learn to like to 
do everything we do by re- 
membering to let God help us to 
see how interesting each job is, 
how what we are doing is help- 
ing to make others happy, and 
how we can do the work more 
perfectly each time we do it. 


Dear Barbara: When I got up 
this morning, I heard my brother 
complaining. I started to become 
angry, and then I remembered the 
Good Words Booster Club. So I 
went into my brother’s room with 
a smile on my face, and soon my 
brother was smiling and laughing 
too. I am very happy to be a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club, and I will always try to keep 
the pledge—Bonnie. 

We do love the members of 
our family and we often tell 
them that we do. But we should 
also let our actions tell them 
of our love. Thank you, Bonnie, 
for telling us how you are fol- 
lowing the club rules in helping 
your family. 
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Dear Barbara Benson: 
Prayer of Faith has helped me to 
overcome my fear of the dark. My 
sister and I have our bedroom in 
the basement. Sometimes I have to 
go down into the basement before 
we go to bed. I say The Prayer of 
Faith and try to control my feet 
that keep wanting to run up the 
stairs. At first, it was very hard, but 


* now I do not have any trouble at 


all. The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me to be kinder to everyone and 
it has helped me in my house- 
work, too. I am really glad I 
joined the Good Words Booster 
Club.—Sandra. 


Everyone who knows The 
Prayer of Faith has found it to 
be a mighty help in all things, 
just as you have, Sandra. God 
fills the nighttime with a soft 
darkness that makes it easier 
for all of us to relax and rest 
and sleep, Let us remember to 
thank God for this soft dark- 
ness, His special, helpful gift 


to us. 


Dear Barbara Benson: \'d like to 
share this poem with the other 
Boosters: 

“Don’t forget a happy smile 

Will cheer you on your way! 
‘Tis the sunshine in your heart 

That makes the brightest day.” 

We are moving. All the boys and 
girls here seem to like me as much 
as I like them. Will you pray that 
I shall be able to make friends in 
my new home?—Peggy (Canada). 

I have given your request for 
prayers to Silent Unity, our 
prayer department, and I shall 
be praying with them and with 
you, knowing that God is your 
perfect help in making many 
new friends. Your happy smile 


» will tell others that you like 


them and want to be their 


friend. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have a bad tem- 
per, and I hope it can be cured by 
my writing to you. I say The Prayer 
of Faith every night before I go to 
bed, and I say a prayer before I 


The 


The Three Wise 
Monkeys 
By Cora Rose Dodge 


A little gift has found its way 
to me. 

A row of squatting monkeys— 
three, 

And they are wise. 

One has his hands 
eyes 

That he no wrong may see. 


before his 


And one has covered ears so keen 
That he may hear no saying mean. 
One on his lips his fingers press 
That he’ll not speak or idly guess 
At what is wrong. 


No evil see, or hear, or speak. 

The monkeys teach by postures 
meek. 

Let’s heed their lesson, you and I, 

And we'll be wise too, by and by, 

By knowing only good. 


get up in the morning. I do hope 
you can help.—Duane. 

We are knowing that God is 
your perfect help in remember- 
ing to think, say, and do what is 
kind and loving. Perhaps you 
would like to follow the plan 
that Marsha Mae tells about in 
the letter that follows. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am 
happy to say I am a Booster! I be- 
lieve I shall now be a much better 
girl. I have read most of the let- 
ters from the Boosters, and I 
wanted very much to become a 
member of the club. One letter I 
liked very much was from a girl 
who said that when she became 
angry she did not count to ten, but 
that she thought about God. I 
shall try that very same thing.— 
Marsha Mae. 

When we remember to think 
about God when we are angry, 
we are really praying, because 


thinking about God and turn- 


ing to Him in our thoughts is 
prayer. God then fills our mind 
with thoughts of courage and 
love and understanding. When 
our mind is filled with these 
happy thoughts, the angry 
thoughts just disappear. We are 
happy, too, Marsha Mae, that 
you are a member of the club! 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Janet Burnes (8), 2 Southern 
Ave., Brattleboro, Vt.; Priscilla 
Ann Holden (9), 611 S. Grand- 
view, Yakima, Wash.; Marolynn 
Frey (10), 312 N. Orange St. 
Rialto, Calif.; Carolyn Jones (10), 
Box 92, Pagosa Springs, Colo.; 
Jimmy Theeck (10), Rte. 1, Huf- 
smith, Tex.; Linda Rose Hansen 
(11), Rte. 1, Moiese, Mont.; Judy 
Mondt (11), Rte. 2, Dent, Minn.; 
Paul Moore (11), Rte. 1, Snow 
Hill, N. C.; Kathleen McKeeman 
(11), Rte. 1, Manhattan, Kans.; 
Phyllis Jennings (12), Rte. 4, Co- 
lumbia, Mo.; Marcia Gordon (12), 
New Hampton, N. H.; Nancy Skea 
(12), 89 Marion Ave., Dumont, 
N. J.; Gayla McCreight (12), Rte. 
1, Box 441, Tigard, Oreg.; Mary 
Margaret Bain (10), Hall St., Box 
124, Ayr, Ont., Canada; Carol 
O'Flaherty (11), Port Daniel Sta- 
tion, Que., Canada; George Mc- 
Ewan (12), 15 Robert St., Govan, 
Glasgow S. W. 1, Scotland; Shirley 
Crandell (12), 4 King St., St. 
Thomas, Ont., Canada; John Bar- 
rell (12), “Migma,” Willton Rd., 
Hornsea, East Yorks, England; Kay 
Cauble (11), Mount Hope, Kans.; 
Donald Doig (10), Bullis Rd., 
Elma, N. Y.; Janice Standley (10), 
Cascade, Mont.; Bettie Berry (10), 
Box 35, Stanton, Tex.; Sylvia Le- 
may (10), Negus Mine, Yellow- 
knife, N. W. T., Canada; Brenda 
Tufts (11), 44 Brock St., Box 354 
Perth, Ont., Canada. 
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Valentines 
By Eleanor Glenn Buie (7 years) 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Valentines are sweet and gay, 
Valentines bring happy play. 
Valentines bring parties sweet, 
Now let’s all have a treat. 


Chickens 
By Jimmie Qualls (7 years) 
Loon Lake, Wash. 


The first little chicken 
Wanted a fat little worm. 
The second little chicken 
Wanted a fat little bug. 
The third little chicken 
Wanted some nice yellow meal. 
The fourth little chicken 
Wanted a nice green leaf. 
If you want any breakfast, 
You come here and scratch 
In the garden patch. 


The Quiet Church 


By Sandra Norton (10 years) 
Marlboro, N. H. 


The church is such a quiet place 
Though many people are there; 
They take their places quietly, 
And bow their heads in prayer. 
I’m sure their thoughts are turned 
to God 
And Jesus’ love so fair. 
They know that God will hear them 
it they come to Him in prayer. 


Safe with God 
By Bonnie Detwiler (7 years) 
Roswell, N. M. 


When I lie down to go to sleep 
And dark has all come in, 


I just keep still and think of God. 


I know I’m safe with Him. 
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The Streamlet’s Adventure 


By Deborah Eibel (11 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


A streamlet went a-wandering 
And passed the country mill; 
It bade the woods good morning, 
And ran down a grassy hill. 


The streamlet traveled onward, 
And as it passed a tree, 

It chanced to see strange waters: 
A sunlit purple sea. 


And so the little streamlet, 

With rippling milk-white foam, 
Flowed into sunlit waters, 

And there the stream was home. 


The Truth 
By Ralph Di Pietro (9 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


I cannot tell a lie, 

But admit this with a sigh: 

I would rather play ball 
Than study in the school hall. 


The Lake and the Sky 
By Charlotte Motschenbacker (12 
years) 
Peerless, Mont. 


The lake and sky, it seems to me, 
Are friendly as two things could be. 
For when the sky is smiling blue, 
The lake is always happy too, 
And when the lake is dull and gray, 
The sky seems never to be gay. 
The lake and sky are such good 
friends 
That I can’t tell where either ends, 
And when I sit upon the sands 
And gaze way out where they join 
hands, 
I wonder which it is that goes 
To meet the other one. Who 
knows ? 


My Valentine 


By Bernadette Blum (6 years) 
Waterbury, Conn. 


I love my pet, Skippy, 
He’s all mine; 

He’s my 
Dear valentine. 


The Farm 
By Claire Guerrant (8 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


One day I went to the farm. 

I saw horses in the barn. 

I saw a rat and a cat that was fat, 
And for a surprise I saw a baby bat. 


Then we walked a mile and a half, 


And there in the field was a cow 
and her calf, 

Grazing in the pasture green 

Where pretty flowers are often seen. 


The farmer’s dog had pups, 

They were black and white, 

They ate and squealed all day long, 
And then they slept all night. 


Sue’s Hobby 
By Linda Kathryn Cox (7 years) 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
I have a little neighbor; 
She is so very sweet. 
She likes to play her records 
Every day of the week. 


Prayer to God 
By Carolyn Lee Olinghouse (5 
years) 
Westwood, Calif. 


Oh, I pray to God for my father 
and mother, 

For my little baby sister and my 
brother— 

Yes, I pray for them all the night; 

Yes, I pray for them in the pleasant 


light. 
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Dream Horse 
By Rosalyn L. Wood (10 years) 
King’s Co., N. B., Canada 


I like to dream of a filly 
With a coat of shining bay. 

And if I could own this filly, 
I'd ride and ride all day. 


I like to dream of a filly, 
A filly that I could trust, 
And if I did own this filly, 
I think I’d call her “Star Dust.” 


My Brother 
By Linda Burnham (7 years) 
Oroville, Wash. 


I have a little brother born in May. 
I love him more than I can say. 
Now that he has learned to smile 
I play with him all the while. 


Happiness 
By Norma (10 years) 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
You always look hap > 
You never look sa 
And because I’m your friend 
I really am glad. 


The Circus 
By Christine Adele Hoehn (10 
years) 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
The circus is a friendly place, 
With clowns and horses pranc- 
ing. 
The thing I like to watch the most 
Is the bears so gaily dancing. 


I like the clowns who kick and 
jump, 
I like the lions, too, 
But most of all I like the horse 
Who goes a—prancing through. 


I like the ringmaster who wears 


a colored coat, é 
And always waves his hand. 
I like the beat of the old brass 
drum 
In the circus band. 


The acrobats and the elephants, 
I almost forgot them, too. 
Boy, I love the circus! 
Don’t you? 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stoties and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for July, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


My Dog 
By Carole Porter (8 years) 
Jamaica, B. W. I. 


I have a little dog; 
He likes to follow me. 

He hides his bones beneath the sod 
But why, I just can’t see. 


Ww 


Your Conscience 
By Judy Ann Wilson (8 years) 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Your conscience is like a little man 
Inside your head; 
He scolds you when you are naughty 
And have to go to bed. 


You may get angry, 
But he’s a nice little man; 
You should heed. and obey him 
As much as you can. 


You may not like him 
And say, “Scat! shoo!” 

But when you're in trouble 
He can help you. 


So mind your conscience 
Day and night, 

For he knows what's wrong 
And what’s right. 


My Hamster 


By Mary Gibson (9 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


I had a little hamster; 
She was a lot of fun. 
And when I let her loose, 
I'd see the ladies run. 


She liked to eat the poppy seeds, 
Which she thought very good. 

She liked to play among the weeds, 
Every time she could. 


My Cat Tommy 
By Sharon Miller (9 years) 
Delphos, Ohio 
I have a cat called Tommy 
Who is very fat and sleek, 
And when I go to feed him, 
He gets right under my feet. 


When he comes into the house 
He washes himself clean, 
And when he wants out 
He waits at the screen. 


White Star 
By Judy Winkler (11 years) 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


When White Star was born, all 
the horses came to see him. He was 
a beautiful black foal with a white 
star on his forehead. His mother 
taught him many things. She taught 
him to do as his master wanted him 
to do. 

One day White Star’s master 
came to him and began teaching 
him to wear a saddle. At first White 
Star did not like the heavy saddle 
or the man he had to carry, but he 
became used to them and he felt 
very proud to carry his master. 

One day as they were riding 
along a trail, a snake darted across 
the road. White Star jumped back 
and his master fell off. White Star 
started to run away, but he remem- 
bered his mother’s saying, “If your 
master ever falls off, never leave 
him until help comes.” So White 
Star went back to his master and 
stood by him. Soon a man came and 
helped the man to his ranch. White 
Star went to his mother and told 
her what had happened, She said, 
“You did the right thing, White 
Star,” and he was very happy. 
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THIS IS 


CLARICE 


Designed by Claire Hunsley 
(10 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


(Adapted) You Tl in 


God is my help in every need; VWI: 
God does my every hunger the L5SiNG ords. 


feed; 
God dwells within me, guides Here are verses from several poems that you 
y my way have probably read. See if you can fill in the 


missing word or words in each one. Answers 


Through every moment, night 
are at the bottom of this page. 


and day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 1. A birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped up on the window sill, 
Cocked his shining eye and said: 
“Ain't —— ‘shamed, you sleepy- 


head?” 


Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


G7 \) 2. How do —— like to go up in a swing, 


God is my health, I can’t be Up in the air so blue? 


sick ; Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
God is my strength, unfailing, Ever a child can do! 
quick ; 


God is my all, I know no fear, 3. For your big brother's valentine 


Since God and love and Truth And your big sister's, too, 
are here. In fact for any teen-age friend, 
The perfect choice is ——! 
Or if you are thirteen yourself, 
You'll find this to be true: 


You'll like the stories, poems, and fun 


—Hannah More Kobaus. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Hitchhiker Words In the magazine called ——! 
1. Maiden. 2. Storage. 3. Impo- 
tent. 4. Pretend. 5. Mallet. 6. Foun- Answers: 1. “you.” 2. “you.” 3. “You” and 
dry. 7. Excuse. 8. Improve. 9. 
Sphere. 10. Mutiny. 11. Loathe. You.” (You is the special magazine for teen- 


12. Shrink. 13. Thrash. 14. Ob- 
scure. 15. Refuse. 


Which Is Which? 
Letters, Letters, turn about—Are 
my answers true or not? 
1. Dog, canary, cat. 2. Dog. 
3. Chew. 4. Usually in the web 


between tail and hind legs, also in 
the mouth. 5. 100 feet. 6. Beaver. 


agers that more young people are enjoying 


every day. It is priced at only $1 a year.) 
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THE LASTING VALENTINE 


There are valentines that are paper, 
All lacy and ribbon-tied, 

With flowers and hearts and cupids, 
And verses written inside. 


And the valentines that are paper 
Are pretty and bright and gay, 

But you put them away and forget them 
After Valentine’s Day. 


There are valentines that are candy— 
Chocolates and lemon drops 

And licorice sticks and jelly beans 
And taffy and lollipops. 


Though you eat the candy slowly 
In the proper sort of way, 

It will all be gone in a week or so 
After Valentine’s Day. 


For friends that are very special 
You want a gift that will last; 

One that will be remembered 
When Valentine’s Day is past. 


WEE WISDOM can’t be eaten, 
And it won’t be laid away; 

It’s a gift a month for a whole long year 
After Valentine’s Day. 


LEE’'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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